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The Harding Memorial Boxwood 


The accompanying illustration ade- 
quately portrays the beauty and noble 
proportions of a specimen of dwarf 
Boxwood (Buxus sempervirens var. 
suffruticosa) now growing in the 
Bishop’s Garden of Washington Ca- 
thedral Close. Undoubtedly one of the 
most unique specimens of this variety 
extant, it was found growing hard by 
a farmhouse in the vicinity of Dam- 
ascus, Md., and transferred to its pres- 
ent site in August, 1924, where it is 
now admired by many thousands who 
annually visit the national shrine on 
Mount Saint Alban. 

Known to be more than two hun- 
dred years of age, this historic Box- 
wood which, according to tradition, 
was originally brought over here from 
England, is now eleven feet in height 
and forty-eight feet in circumference, 
perfectly proportioned and in vigor- 


ous health. It is reasonable to assume 
that under the wise care of All Hal- 
lows Guild of the National Cathedral 
Association, whose purpose is to beau- 
tify the cathedral’s surroundings, 
this singularly handsome specimen 
will continue in the centuries to come 
a living memorial to the second Bishop 
of Washington and keep green the 
memory of a well loved Prelate of the 
Church. 





Chestnut Hill Garden Club 


As usual, foreed annuals formed the 
background of the spring exhibit of 
the Chestnut Hill (Massachusetts) 
Garden Club, which was held on the 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. Louis K. 
Liggett, May 26 and 27. The chief 
award, the gold medal of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, was 
given to Edwin S. Webster for a 
group of annuals which were un- 


usually well grown. Tall Clarkias 
were massed at the back of this group, 
with Campanulas, Godetias, Brachy- 
come, Dimorphothecea, early Irises and 
Salpiglossis, grouped around a grace- 
ful bronze statue. In this group also 
were a few Lilies, including Regal 
Lilies and Nankeen Lilies. 

The group of Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall 
was made especially notable by sev- 
eral standard plants of the Mayflower 
Verbena. Few exhibits attracted more 
attention than these beautiful and 
fragrant plants. 

Mrs. Montgomery Sears again dis- 
played Salpiglossis, which were splen- 
didly grown and made a handsome 
group. 

The most elaborate feature was a 
rock garden made to represent Mt. 
Matterhorn, constructed by Robert 
Dunean, gardener to Mr. E. B. Dane. 
Mr. Dane also made an excellent ex- 
hibit of Orchids, and altogether was 
awarded five prizes. 

The exhibits were made in three 
tents, one of which was given over 
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largely to table arrangements. These 
exhibits were apparently of special 
interest to the many thousands of 
persons who attended the show, which 
was free. 

Mrs. James D. Colt superintended 
the placing of the exhibits, and the 
judges were Birket Letson of Boston, 
Mrs. Samuel Sloan of New York, and 
Mrs. Homer Gage of Worcester. The 
small displays, including cut flowers, 
were judged by ballot, special boxes 
for the votes of the visitors being 
placed at convenient places in the 
tents. 

After inspecting the flower show, 
most of the visitors spent some time 
walking about the grounds, which 
were thrown open to the publie for 
the occasion. Thousands of Tulips 
were growing in the borders, and the 
Rhododendrons, for which the estate 
is notable, were just beginning to 
open. 





Federation in New Jersey 


The garden clubs of New Jersey 
have formed a federation and are 
planning much active work. The offi- 
cers are: President, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Decker, Madison; vice-president, Mrs. 
Frederick Kellogg,. Morristown; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Kenneth 
Moore, Trenton; corresponding secre- 
tary, Dr. Helen L. Carter, Basking 
Ridge; treasurer, Mrs. Henry F. Con- 
dict, Essex Fells; directors, Mr. C. 
H. Conners, New Brunswick; Mrs. J. 
H. Coe, Englewood; Mrs. R. E. Kepp, 
Passaic; Miss Frances Hornbeck, 
Verona; and Mrs. Charles Stocton, 
Ridgewood. 

Twenty-two garden organizations 
have already enrolled as members; 
and any club or society, or branch of 
club or society, the majority of whose 
members are interested in the devel- 
opment of their own gardens, are 
eligible for membership. 

The federation is particularly inter- 
ested in reaching garden clubs already 
organized, and in helping communities 
to organize clubs. 





Summer School for Women 


A summer school of horticulture 
for women is to be conducted this year 
at Red Oaks Nurseries, Fiskeville, 
R. L., special attention being given to 
the study of ornamental plants used 
in landscape design. The school will 
be directed by Daniel A. Clarke, A.B., 
B.A.S., who was for five years an in- 
struector at Harvard. It opens June 28, 
and lasts until September 4. There 
will be lectures, daily walks in the 
nursery, collateral reading and a col- 
lection of specimens. 
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Iris Exhibition in Canada 

The annual Iris exhibition of the 
Canadian Peony and Iris Society will 
be held in Ottawa, Canada, this year 
in co-operation with the Ottawa Hor- 
ticultural Society. The dates have 
been fixed tentatively for June 9-10. 
The prospects are that this will be a 
very successful show. 





American Iris Society Pilgrimage 


The American Iris Society is to 
conduct a Greater Boston pilgrimage 
on Wednesday, June 9, or on Friday, 
the 11th if the 9th proves stormy. 

Members of the party are to meet at 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, at 9:45 A. M. Auto- 
mobiles containing the party will leave 
the hall at 10 o’clock. 

The gardens to be visited are those 
of Mrs. Ernest B. Dane, Brookline; 





EARLY JUNE WORK 


PLANT Dahlia tubers. 
SOW perennial seeds. 





SET out Geraniums, Begonias, Cole- 
uses, Moonflowers and other tender 
plants. 


MAKE a sowing of annual seeds for 
late bloom, especially Calendulas 
and Zinnias, which are readily 
transplanted and excellent for filling 
vacancies in borders. 


WORK a little tobacco dust into the 
soil when setting out Aster plants. 


PINCH back hardy Chrysanthemums 
to make them stocky. 


GIVE an application of pulverized 
sheep manure to the perennial 
borders. 


CULTIVATE the Rose bed thoroughly 
to destroy the pupa of Rose bugs, 
which will soon emerge for their 
annual period of devastation. 


LIFT a few Canterbury Bells shortly 
before they are ready to flower and 
plant them in pots. They are useful 
for house decoration. 


APPLY weak liquid manure to the 
pees when the buds start to un- 
old. 


LOOK over the Lilac bushes to see if 
they are infested with oyster shell 
scale, and if so, spray while the 
newly hatched pests are moving 
about. 


PRUNE Forsythias and other early 
flowering shrubs. .Forsythias need 
rather hard cutting, all the old 
canes being taken out close to the 
ground. 


SET out pepper and tomato plants. 


SOW the seeds of squashes, cucum- 
bers and melons. 


SOW tomato seeds to give a late crop 
and to provide green tomatoes for 
Piccalilli. Use Bonny Best, Chalk’s 
Early Jewel or Burbank. 


SOW the seeds of Witloof chicory to 
give forcing roots for next winter. 


SOW New Zealand spinach, which is 
the best cut-and-come-again vege- 
table for greens. A short row is 
enough for the average family. 


SOW kale to give greens late in the 
summer. It can often be cut when 
the ground is covered with snow. 
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Mr. George N. Smith, Wellesley Hills; 
Miss Grace Sturtevant, Wellesley 
Farms; Mr. T. F. Donahue, Newton 
Lower Falls, and Miss Marian Roby 
Case, Weston. Members are to eat box 
lunches in Miss Sturtevant’s garden. 
Miss Sturtevant will provide coffee. 

It is expected there will be a large 
attendance, with several visitors from 
other states, the pilgrimage being open 
to any member of the Society. 

Those who have not already given 
notice that they are to attend should 
write Mrs. V. Kenoh Davis, 1352 
Beacon St., Brookline, Mass., stating 
whether or not they desire convey- 
ance. 


American Gladiolus Society 


The prize schedule has been issued 
for the seventeenth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the American Gladiolus Society, 
which will be held in the Exposition 
Building, Edgerton Park, Rochester, 
N. Y., August 11-13. This is an unusu- 
ally comprehensive schedule, and lists 
for the first time the new section 
Primulinus grandiflorus, this being 
the name given to the large flowered 
type which has been developed by 
crossing the Primulinus Gladiolus 
with the large flowered species. The 
ideal in this type combines the size 
and dignity of the old fashioned ex- 
hibition Gladiolus with the graceful- 
ness and beauty of the small flowered 
Primulinus type. 

It is specified that the varieties of 
Primulinus hybrids entered in the 
Primulinus type classes shall have 
the distinctive hooded blooms and the 
slender stems which are character- 
istic of the Primulinus species. 

This is the first attempt in any 
show to differentiate between the 
small flowered and large flowered va- 
rieties of Primulinus hybrids. 


Rose Festival Postponed 


No Rose festival will be held in 
Portland, Ore., this year. Lack of a 
suitable place for staging the pageant 
Rosaria as planned is the reason. 
This does not mean the abandonment 
of the Rose festival but merely a post- 
ponement, as all plans for 1926 will 
be carried over into 1927 and the 
fiesta made the most pretentious ever 
held in the city, with a setting in the 
great new stadium. As a result of this 
conclusion, the only Rose event in 
Portland this summer will be the Rose 
show, sponsored by the Portland Rose 
Society, and of annual occurrence 
since 1889. 
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A Neighborhood Garden 


‘*A garden is a lovesome thing, God 
wot,’’ is the saying and to the gar- 
den lover, the line gives a picture of 
sloping lawns and tangles of Rose 
and Honeysuckle, of formal beds and 
long borders of old fashioned flowers; 
the whole being set in the midst of 
hills and valleys in the country. City 
dwellers are not associated with such 
visions. They are supposed to be lim- 
ited to a window box or a few strug- 
gling pot plants. 

Yet just west of Riverside Drive 
and a stone’s throw from busy Broad- 
way, is a garden of green lawns and 
little brick paths winding in and out 
among flower beds and shrubbery 
which from early Tulip time to the 
late Chrysanthemums are masses of 
bloom. This is the neighborhood gar- 
den of 158th street in the Borough of 
Manhattan and the City of New York. 

It is the growth of years. When 
we bought the newly built house in 
the middle of a row of newly erected 
dwellings some twenty five years ago, 
Broadway was a straggling road on 
which goats fed, and where Riverside 
Drive now runs there was a little 
woodland trail, part of which still 
sheltered Audubon’s old _ home. 
Through this walk new streets were 
in process of construction and here 
and there a shabby little wooden 
house could be found. The new houses 
had the typical backyard, each exact- 
ly the same length and separated by 
high fences. Yet all the neighbors 
were garden lovers and each little plot 
was cultivated to the utmost. 


Back of these plots lay an irregu- 
lar bit of waste land stretching down 
to the lane bordering the river. This 
was rented as a chicken run. Its only 
beauty consisted of some old trees of 
Audubon’s time under which the 
scrawny chickens scratched and rus- 
tled. The rest was hopelessly ugly— 
wire chicken runs—a delapidated hen- 
house and not a speck of green any- 
where. 

But the city grew. New streets and 
the Drive were laid out. The frame 
houses were replaced by towering 
brick and stone apartments. The goats 
and the chickens disappeared simul- 
taneously and the thought of a real 
garden came to Reginald Pelham Bol- 
ton, one of the neighbors. 

‘*If the old chicken run could only 
be obtained—’’ It could be rented 
but such an arrangement did not make 
for permanence. The growth of Wash- 
ington Heights had raised the price 
of land, making the ownership of the 





THE SUNDIAL 


strip too expensive a luxury. Then 
the thought of the neighborhood pro- 
ject grew and the neighbors were 
consulted. The plan met with unani- 
mous approval. The land was secured 
and held in shares by the six neigh- 
bors. A real garden was begun. A 
general plan was agreed upon and this 
was followed though certain beds and 
odd corners still gave a chance for 
individuality. The ugly black fences 
were torn down and wire ones took 
their places. These were soon covered 
with trailing vines and climbing roses. 
Rock gardens were built at the upper 
end and oval beds at the lower. Trel- 
lises were erected and irregular beds 
laid out at the sides. 

Gradually the lawn took shape and 
winding paths of old brick made the 
place reminiscent of an old English 
garden. The loss of several trees at 
first brought dismay to the owners, 
but one, cut off seven feet from the 
ground, was soon covered with vines 
and now holds on its top a rough bark 
box which all summer long is bright 
with petunias and other annuals. This 
tree is the basis of the Rose trellis 
and supports an old garden seat. An- 
other about three feet high has rock 
beds built around it, filled with creep- 
ing vines and annuals, while a third, 
taller than either of these, holds bird 
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houses which are in constant use. 

The tall apartment houses built on 
the top of a high retaining wall at 
one time seriously threatened the 
beauty of the garden but by the co- 
operation of the owner, the retain- 
ing wall has been made of rough gray 
stone surmounted by a picket fence 
over which Wisteria and other vines 
are rapidly growing. 

Today the garden is in the height 
of its beauty. Sitting in the rustie 
summerhouse at the top one gets a 
charming vista of the Hudson with 
its busy eraft passing up and down 
and the Palisades a wonderful back- 
ground either for dull grey days or 
glowing summer sunsets. In May, the 
first bulbs appear; Tulips, Daffodils 
and Narcissus fill the air with fra- 
grance. Lilac time and Lilies of the 
Valley come together and before 
these have gone the month of Roses 
dawns for the garden. 

Flowering shrubs and fruit trees 
make the place a bower of blossom 
and July and August enter in a burst 
of color. Giant Larkspur, tall Holly- 
hocks, small Sunflowers and all the 
innumerable annuals crowd the side 
beds. The Hydrangeas are lovely. One 
plant alone last summer had sixty 
blossoms. The Fall is equally glorious, 
with Searlet Sage, tall Cosmos, and 
hardy Chrysanthemums. It is late 
October and sometimes November be- 
fore the garden disappears under its 
blankets of leaves. 

There have been changes in the 
neighborhood. Today not only six 
families but nearer fifty look down on 
the green lawns, not to mention the 
numerous passers by on the Drive 
who pause to enjoy its beauty, and 
friends from the country often come 
in to look and admire and to ask ad- 
vice of the owners of a ‘‘city gar- 
den.’’ 

—J. M. B. of K. 
New York City. 
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The Lesser Bulbs 


At the Spring Flower Show, in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, much in- 
terest was aroused in the various ex- 
hibits of French Anemones, and the 
question was asked as to the possibil- 
ity of growing these flowers out of 
doors in the summer. Unfortunately, 
the American climate is not suitable 
for the out-of-door cultivation of 
French Anemones, which cannot en- 
dure the hot, dry weather. It is, how- 
ever, quite possible to enjoy these 
flowers for a much longer season than 
usual, because they are readily grown 
in frames. By starting the bulbs at 
different periods, they can be kept 
along until the last of May. 

It may not be possible to buy 
French Anemone bulbs late in the sea- 
son unless dealers may have stock un- 
sold in the fall. There need be no 
hesitation in using such bulbs, or in 
using those which have been kept over 
by growers, because they have re- 
markable vitality. Bulbs which have 
appeared to dry up and which may 
have been kept in cupboards or boxes 
for two years, will stili flower well. 


Zephyranthes 


Not infrequently one finds a garden 
maker who is growing Zephyranthes 
rosea, the Fairy Lily, but usually in 
tubs or large pots. The bulbs thrive 
much better when handled in this 
way than when grown in the open 


ground, and the flowers are lovely for 
porches. The pink blossoms are lily- 
like in character, borne on rather 
light stems and are produced in great 
numbers. The bulbs should be set two 
to four inches apart as they increase 
rapidly. 

It is only necessary when autumn 
comes and the bulbs are dried off to 
set the pot or tub in a frost-proof 
cellar. Every year or two the bulbs 
should be separated in the spring, as 
otherwise they will become _ too 
crowded. 


Scarboro-lily 


The Searboro-lily (Vallota) is a 
curious plant. There is only one spe- 
cies, and it apparently never throws 
sports or hybridizes with other flow- 
ers of the same order. It is a particu- 
larly good plant to grow for autumn 
decoration on the porch. It requires 
but little attention, the bulbs not be- 
ing divided oftener than once in three 
or four years. The tops of the bulbs 
should be set level with the surface 
of the soil. A start may be made with 
one bulb in a three-inch pot. The 
plant does not die down like the 
Zephyranthes, being evergreen, but it 
is readily wintered in any light room 
if given a little water occasionally. 
Unfortunately the bulbs are now 
hard to obtain, although formerly 
they were very common. 
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Achimenes 


Although quite different in charac- 
ter, the Achimenes are equally useful 
for house decoration. The way to 
grow them, however, is in hanging 
pots or baskets. Rather careful atten- 
tion is required, as the soil must be 
kept damp but never wet. After flow- 
ering the plants may be set away un- 
til the following season, the leaves 
first being allowed to turn yellow. 





Apios tuberosa 


For the open garden there is a 
tuberous climber called Apios tuber 
osa, which is an effective plant and 
which grows especially well near the 
seacoast. It is not a tall climber, se! 
dom reaching a greater height than 
six feet, but it is readily propagated 
by division of the tubers. These 
tubers are edible, for which reason 
the plant is sometimes given the name 
of Ground Nut. The flowers are pur 
plish-brown and fragrant, somewhat 
resembling Wistarias. The bulbs of 
the Apios are entirely hardy, and this 
is a particularly good plant for moist, 
partially shaded spots. 





Bessera elegans 


Difficulty may be found in obtain 
ing bulbs of Bessera elegans but this 
little plant, which is a native of Mex- 
ico, is a very satisfactory garden sub 
ject. It is to be given the same treat 
ment as Gladioli, and will bloom for 
a much longer season. The flowers are 
searlet, and the plants continue to 
bloom even after the coming of the 
first light frosts, but the bulbs must 
be dug and stored for winter before 
the ground freezes. 





Milla biflora 


This is another Mexican plant. The 
bulbs or corms may be treated in the 
same way as those of the Gladiolus or 
Bessera. They flower continuously 
from July until October, and seem to 
thrive especially well in dry sunny 
weather. The offsets may be saved 
and planted, for they will bloom the 
second year, although the bulbs must 
be stored in a frost-proof place for 
winter. The flowers are pure white, 
but have a greenish-white tube. They 
combine especially well with Bessera 
elegans. 





Star of Bethlehem 


There are several plants which are 
ealled Star of Bethlehem but the one 
which is best known is Ornithogalum 
umbellatum. It is a very pretty early 
spring flower, white and dainty, with 
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short stems. It is a plant to be found 
in many gardens, oftentimes in far 
greater quantities than the owner de- 
sires. Indeed, its roving habits and 
the difficulty found in keeping it con- 
fined to prescribed limits, leads one 
to hesitate recommending it, at least 
without a warning as to its faults. 
There is another and better species 
called O. arabicum, with large white 
flowers having a black center. If the 
bulbs can be obtained, they can be 
grown outside like Gladioli. 





The Ranunculus 


American garden makers are often 
keen to grow the various forms of 
Ranunculi which they see in European 
gardens and which are occasionally 
foreed in greenhouses here. Unfor- 
tunately, these plants do not like our 
climate. They will not thrive in the 
open ground. It is quite possible to 
have a good display in the spring and 
early summer by planting them in a 
coldframe where they can be allowed 
to flower. The frame is necessary to 
protect them from cold winds, and 
shading of some kind is also needed 
to prevent injury from the sun. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ONE THOUSAND AND ONE GARDEN 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED, by Professor Al- 
fred OC. Hottes. Published by A. T. DeLaMare 
Co., Inc., New York Oity. Price $2.15. 

This is a unique little book which 
doubtless will find a place on garden 
shelves everywhere, for it deals with 
a remarkable variety of subjects 
which plague and puzzle amateurs. 
These subjects run all the way from 
methods by which eut flowers may be 
made to last a long time to the moving 
of large trees. It is a difficult book to 
review but an excellent book to own. 





ROSES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN, by G. 
A. Stevens. Published by Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. Price $1.75. 

This is another contribution to the 
Little Garden Series, edited by Mrs. 
Francis King, and filling an empty 
niche in garden literature. It is not, 
of course, an exhaustive exposition of 
Rose growing—it could not very well 
be in 118 pages. At the same time it 
covers the essentials of Rose garden 
management, and in simple language. 

A very large portion of the space 
in the book is given over to lists of the 
various varieties, with descriptions, 
but these descriptions are frank and 
outspoken, the poor points as well as 
the good qualities being mentioned, 
for which reason the list reads quite 
differently from that of catalogues. 
This, indeed, is one of the meritorious 
features of the book. 
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Water in the Garden 





Experiments have shown that the 
liberal use of water will often in- 
crease the yield of vegetables in a 
dry season by one third. It is not 
always profitable to use water on 
well grown vegetables, but in home 
gardens the improvement in quality 
usually justifies the expense of water- 
ing. In any event, artificial watering 
seldom fails to pay when vegetables 
are just starting to grow, providing 
there is not a liberal fall of rain. The 
growth of young perennials and an- 
uals is facilitated in the same way. 

There are various ways of applying 
water artificially. No better way of 
watering Roses has been found than 
to let the hose flow over the beds until 
the ground has been thoroughly sat- 
urated. Perennial beds and shrubs 


vices goes rapidly enough so that the 
irrigating system becomes of consider- 
able value in saving vegetable crops 
from frosts. Some growers report that 
by keeping the system in operation 
they have been able to secure entire 
immunity when their neighbors have 
lost their entire crops. 

There are portable types of these 
artificial rain makers which can be 
moved about on wheels. They are at- 
tached to the silleock by a hose and 
are exceedingly useful in watering 
lawns. They cover a very much larger 
area than the old fashioned lawn 
sprinklers, and give much more satis- 
factory results. They are not expen- 
sive and are to be recommended for 
surburban and country homes. 

It is best to water Roses in the 
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may be watered to advantage in the 
same way. Young crops and all vege- 
tables are watered most successfully, 
as a rule, by using an overhead sys- 
tem. 

There is believed to be a disadvan- 
tage in having very cold water come 
in contact with the plants, and the 
water is warmed to some extent when 
made to pass through the air in the 
form of a mist. Moreover these over- 
head systems deposit the water so 
gently and in such minute drops that 
there is no danger of washing out the 
seeds or seedlings. 

Some of the systems have a me- 
chanical device by which the spray 
is made to alternate from one side to 
the other, throwing the water in the 
shape of a fan an equal distance on 
each side. The newest and in many 
ways the best of these mechanical de- 


A PORTABLE WATERING SYSTEM 








morning, as dampness on the foliage 
at night may lead to mildew. There 
is less evaporation and consequently 
less loss when lawns are watered in 
the late afternoon or evening. When- 
ever the work is done, enough water 
must be given to thoroughly saturate 
the ground. The sprinkling of a lawn 
for a short time is useless and unless 
vegetables and flowers can be given 
a real soaking it is better to rely on 
cultivation. 

While running for an hour the ma- 
chine illustrated will put on about an 
inch of artificial rainfall over an area 
of 40 by 60 feet without attention. 
If the area to be watered is smaller, 
any desired width may be covered by 
a simple adjustment taking but a few 
seconds. 

When it is desired to water the 
tops of evergreens, or along*the edge 
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of a hedge, the rotauion of a nozzle 
pipe is stopped in any desired posi- 
tion, and the streams play constantly 
on one strip. 

All portions of a formal garden 
may be watered from the walks evenly 
and constantly so long as the dis- 
tance between walks does not exceed 
60 feet. This avoids disturbing the 
plants, and beds, and aids in the ap- 
pearance of the garden. 





LATE SOWING 


If the making of a flower garden 
has been neglected, quick results may 
be obtained by sowing quick growing 
annuals now. Probably the best an- 
nuals to use are Sweet Alyssum, 
Brachycome, Annual Chrysanthemums, 
Drummond’s Phlox, Marigolds, Nigel- 
la, Portulaca, Zinnias, Mignonette and 
Lupines. Of course, the ground is 
likely to be drier than in early spring, 
so that more moisture must be ap- 
plied, but on the other hand, it is 
certain to be warmer, with the result 
that germination of the seeds will be 
quicker. 


, THE DIANTHUS SNOWBALL 
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Garden Pinks 


The double Garden Pinks (Dian- 
thus) are unusually attractive flowers, 
closely resembling Carnations, al- 
though lacking their perfume. The 
different varieties of the double 
Dianthus are really biennials, but are 
most often grown as annuals, as they 
bloom the first year from seed. The 
seed germinates quickly, and if sown 
now will provide flowers for late fall. 
The plants will probably winter over 
and bloom again next season. 

The flowers are unusually brilliant, 
and run through different shades of 
crimson, rose, salmon and lilae, as 
well as appearing in pure white. The 
white varieties are especially good for 
planting at the base of tall flowers in 
the hardy border. The variety illus- 
trated, Snow Ball, is pure white and 
one of the best. 

The plants should be thinned so 
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that they will stand about a foot 
apart, and should be pinched several 
times, as they grow, in order to make 
them branching and bushy. Otherwise 
it will be necessary to stake them. 
There are also single forms of the 
Dianthus which are attractive as cut 
flowers, although not having the same 
resemblance to Carnations. Also there 
are numerous variations, including 
Dianthus diadematus, which has 
bright flowers with frilled white 
edges; D. Heddewigii, an old fash- 
ioned species with deep rich shades; 
and D. nobilis, which has exception- 
ally large flowers. All the annual 
forms of the Dianthus prefer well 
drained soil and a sunny position. 





Eschscholtzias 


The Eschschokzias or California 
Poppies have seldom been thought of 
as edging plants, and yet they may be 
used very successfully in that way. 
They come up very quickly from seed 
which is sown where the plants are 
to flower, and they remain in bloom 
all summer and well into the autumn, 
if kept from going to seed. Moreover, 
the silvery, fine cut foliage is neat 
and clean and looks well even when 
there are no blooms. 

One point to remember when sow- 
ing the seed is that it must be very 
lightly covered, and that thick plant- 
ing usually means considerable thin- 
ning later. A light mulch of peat 
moss or grass clippings around the 
plants in hot weather will be helpful. 





Moonflowers 


Moonflowers are among the love- 
lest of climbing plants. The blos- 
soms, almost as large as a saucer, 
open in the late afternoon, unfold- 
ing so slowly that the action can 
be watched. The flowers which are 
produced in great profusion, are pure 
white and very fragrant. The diffi- 
culty in growing moonflowers arises 
from the fact that the seeds must be 
started indoors and that they are 
very slow to germinate. 

It is, of course too late to sow 
seeds, but started plants may be pur- 
chased of nurserymen and florists 
These plants will grow rapidly, soon 
covering a trellis or summer house, 
and will bloom for many weeks. 





A RARE BULBOUS FLOWER 


Please tell me the name of a flower which 
somewhat resembles the Star of Bethlehem, 
but grows a little taller and has more blos- 
soms on each spray. The flowers are white 
striped with green inside, and greenish on 
the outside. 


Probably the plant mentioned is 
Ornithogalum nutans, a species close- 
ly allied to the Star of Bethlehem, 
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vhich is O. umbellatum. For years 
past it has been occasionally intro- 
luced into American gardens, and has 
shown a tendeney to spread. Some- 
times it is found growing wild by the 
roadside, having escaped from eculti- 
vation. 





MAIANTHEMUM CONVALLARIA 


When the beautiful pink Cypripe- 
dium aecaule, the Lady’s Slipper or 
Moceasin Flower, is in blossom in 
our woods, the ground is carpeted 
with the dainty, foamy flower of the 
Maianthemum biloba, which the chil- 
dren eall ‘‘wild lily of the valley,’’ 
although why I have never quite 
known, as in midsummer the Pyrola 
americana rings its peal of bells in 
low tones for the fairy folk to hear 
and more nearly resembles the beau- 
tiful Lily of the Valley in our gar. 
dens. 

When travelling through Japan it 
was interesting to notice how many of 
our flowers grew by roadsides there, 
although we do not find all of their 
beautiful wild growth in New Eng- 
land, but they have a Maianthemum 
which elosely resembles ours. It also 
has two leaves which are broader than 
ours. The veins of the leaf are more 
pronounced and it is more lustrous. 
The stem of the flower is longer and 
the blossoms are freer, less compact 
in their growth. In the leaf mould of 
our Azalea bed at Hillerest it makes 
a good carpet as the Maianthemum 
biloba does in our woods. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 





THE PRICKLY POPPY 


Will you kindly publish a picture of the 
Prickly Poppy (Argemone), an article about 
which recently appeared in ‘‘Horticulture?’’ 


We are very glad to accede to the 
above request and the accompanying 
illustration of Argemone mexicana 
conveys an accurate impression of the 
appearance of this attractive flower. 

The Prickly Poppy comes from the 
warmer parts of California and Mexi- 
co, and in order to thrive should have 
a warm sandy loam. Although classed 
with the perennials, the Argemone is 
best treated as an annual, for it soon 
disappears. The plants grow from one 
and a half to two feet high, and pro- 
duce large white flowers which are 
often four inches across, and the 
beauty of which is enhanced by a 
bunch of yellow stamens in the center. 
This is not a flower which can be 
raised without careful attention, but 
which repays whatever extra care is 
given it by its remarkable beauty. 
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The Snowdrop Anemone (Anemone 
sylvestris) is one of the most delight- 
ful of early spring plants. It is a 
hardy perennial w:.th white waxy blos- 
soms which stand erect on firm stems. 
This dainty little flower deserves 
wider planting. It can be used in a 
rock garden or in a perennial border, 
or for that matter, at the edge of 
woodland. The plant is not at all par- 
ticular as to location, as it will thrive 
in full sun or in partial shade. Several 
varieties are grown, including both 
single and double forms. 


Chrysanthemum Arcticum 


Any list of plants to be put into 
the ground this spring with the ex- 
pectation of providing fall flowers 
may well include Chrysanthemum are- 
ticum, which is a lovely subject for 
rock gardens, although it may always 
be grown successfully near the front 
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of a perennial border. This is a very 
hardy, dwarf species, which may be 
expected to go on blooming year af- 
ter year. It makes a clump of dark 
green foliage, above which extend 
great numbers of flowers which are 
usually pure white but occasionally 
tinted with lilac or rose. The flowers 
are from one to two inches in diam- 
eter, and last from late September 
through October. This dwarf grow- 
ing Chrysanthemum is especially to be 
prized because it comes at a time when 
rock p'ant flowers are not numerous. 





Galax Aphylla 


Galax apyhlila makes an excellent 
ground cover and may be grown in 
New England if given a cool, moist, 
sheltered position, preferably facing 
the north. It is a good ground cover 
in Rhododendron beds, as it has a 
preference for peaty loam, and is 
prized for its evergreen leaves, which 
are bright green throughout the sum- 
mer, but take on an attractive bronze 
shade as the plant ripens. Besides 
being used in Rhododendron beds, 
this Galax has a place in rock gardens. 


PRICKLY POPPY BLOOMS 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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Countries, $2.00; To Canada, $1.50 


JUNE FLOWER SHOWS 

Flower shows are to be held at Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston in the month 
of June as follows: 

June 5-6. Exhibition of Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas, and Irises. 

June 19-20. Peony exhibition. 

June 26-27. Exhibition of Roses, 
Strawberries, and Sweet Peas. 

The exhibitions will be open from 
1 p. m. to 9 p. m. on Saturdays and 
from 12 m. to 9 p. m. on Sundays. 








JUNE LECTURES 


The following lectures are to be 
given at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
in the month of June: 

June 5 and 6. Color in the Garden, 
by Edwin Jenkins, of Lenox, Mass. 

June 19 and 20. Lilies in the Home 
Garden, by A. B. Stout, of New York 
City. 

June 26 and 27. Strawberries in the 
Home Garden, by Richard Welling- 
ton, of Geneva, N. Y. 

These lectures will be given in con- 
nection with the June flower shows, 
and will be free to the public. 





THE REFINEMENTS OF GARDEN 
MAKING 


With but few exceptions, Garden 
Making,* by Elsa Rehmann, is the 
most notable garden book of the sea- 
son. It is not a primer of gardening, 
and, indeed, the title is misleading. 
Advaneed Garden Making would be 
a more descriptive and accurate name. 
It is not a reference book, either, and 
those who dip into it casually will find 
but little satisfaction. In truth, it ap- 
pears at first glance to be rather heavy 
and erudite; but a careful reading 
discloses an amazing amount of knowl- 
edge and a wealth of valuable sug- 
gestions. 

Little will be found about soils or 
fertilizers or the mechanies of garden 
making, but much about the finer 
points of color harmonies, garden de- 


* Garden Making, by Elsa Rehmann. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. Price 
$3.50. 
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sign, the form and shape of beds and 
borders, edging plants, flowers for 
different seasons, and similar matters 
which mean much to the garden maker 
who has an abundance of material 
with which to work and the will to 
use it in the most pleasing manner. 

Miss Rehmann is glad that the day 
of weeping and pendant trees and 
trees bent into shapes not their own 
is passing. She ealls the modern gar- 
dener a seulptor who delights in rug- 
ged Thorns, crude Sumachs, drooping 
Snowberries, and stately Lilaes. She 
like trees for their characteristic in- 
dividuality when grown according to 
their natural bent. The same beauty of 
form extends to herbaceous flowers, 
many of which have exquisite model- 
ing, as for example the decorative 
Irises, the strident Hollyhocks, the 
sturdy Mulleins, the sumptuous Yue- 
eas and the fascinating Milkweeds. 

Much emphasis is laid on this mat- 
ter of beauty in form. Similar empha- 
sis is placed on color values, the au- 
thor pointing out that color can very 
adequately express a garden’s mood. 
‘‘Lavish masses of golden and yellow 
and orange flowers,’’ she says, ‘‘do 
they not suggest a garden of ample 
size, of luxuriant borders out in the 
brilliant sunlight? White flowers, the 
white laid in delicate patterns upon 
the green of flowering foliage,—do 
they not suggest a garden of old fash- 
ioned charm, fragrant with Box edg- 
ings, with seats in secluded nooks, 
and a sundial with quaint inserip- 
tions ?”’ 





The structure of gardens, too, 
comes in for critical comment. It is 
found that an oblong grass plot sur- 
rounded by flower borders that are en- 
closed by hedges or walls is the more 
elegant when long and slender. 

The author likes a row of close set 
stepping stones to outline a grass plot. 
Developing this simple idea, the grass 
plot becomes a green panel within 
surrounding paths. Broken pavement 
in all its variety of texture and shape, 
and brick with its different colors and 
patterns, make pleasant walks. Brick 
in simple bond is nice in simple gar- 
dens. Bright laid herringbone lends 
distinction. Brick in checkered pattern 
is still more decorative, while an oc- 
easional tile inlay is sometimes just 
the final touch. 

Miss Rehmann likes the feeling of 
age in a garden in order to lend it 
charm, and finds that such a feeling 
ean often be obtained even in the first 
few years. Sometimes an old well with 
a rough stone head becomes the key- 
note. Old Arborvitae hedges may hold 
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a new garden in bewitching embrace. 
The use of weathered bricks in walks, 
broken flagging or field stone help to 
give a suggestion of age. Dry-laid re- 
taining walls soon look weather worn. 
Even a bit of real untidiness may be 
justified at times. The author thinks 
all gardens are apt to look too well 
swept. A rosy pool of fallen Crab- 
apple petals or a snowy field of fallen 
Plum blossoms may be welcomed. 

‘‘Let the grass grow between the 
broken stones of the walk,’’ she says, 
‘‘and let it be vernal grass so that 
you may crush it into fragrance un- 
der foot. Let a hundred little rock 
plants and trailers grow between 
the stones and let edging plants 
grow in tangled masses over the 
edges of the walks. There is real 
charm in blurring edges of a garden. 
It is these things that make a garden 
appear as if it had always been 
there.’’ 





Miss Rehmann likes wood best for 
garden seats—oak, chestnut, cypress 
and white pine. She prefers to have 
them hand hewn, and left rough like 
the open slabs sometimes set in dry 
wall niches. They ean be stained if 
desired, or painted, but preferably 
some color other than white, white 
being too dominant a note in the pic- 
ture. The author thinks that white 
painted seats, arbors, trellises and 
gates have been much overdone, al- 
though they are appropriate in con- 
nection with white painted colonial 
houses. 

Garden ornaments receive detailed 
attention. The author finds much to 
commend in the modern type of statue 
and fountain. Instead of the classic 
reference to Neptune, with its Dol- 
phins and Sea Horses, the modern 
sculptor seeks to express in his foun- 
tain the very spirit of the water.The 
modern water Nymph expresses her 
association to the sea, not by tail or 
scaly body, but by her very pose. Her 
sea tossed hair requires no seaweed 
tresses. This idea is amplified in a 
most fascinating way, making one of 
the most valuable features of the 
book. 


Miss Rehmann urges the use of fra- 
grant flowers, which are usually in- 
timate flowers and weave their per- 
fumed webs around our hearts. She 
likes Heliotrope in fragrant masses 
amid seattered Polyantha Roses, or 
better still, in heavy bands mingled 
with Verbenas and Violas, and Pachy- 
sandra amid groups of Laurel. She 
prefers the fragrant Stocks in bands 
of intermingled color in some secluded 
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spot rather than mixed with other 
annuals. 


There is a place in gardens for 
curved edges, Miss Rehmann admits, 
but she believes that the informal 
carden of today often prefers a freer 
type of enclosure, such as may be 
formed with trees and shrubs that are 
not erowded into closely fitted rows, 
but assembled into loosely arranged 
masses. One little rule may be found 
valuable in this connection. ‘‘It is best 
to segregate wild or native material 
from the purely gardenesque. The va- 
rious native Viburnums and Cornels, 
Pyrus arbutifolia and native Thorns 
will assemble into well unified en- 
closures, for instance, while such gar- 
denesque plants as Snowballs and 
Lilaes, Mock Oranges and Deutzias 
and Spiraeas, get along nicely to- 
gether.’’ It is extremely difficult, 
however, to draw any hard and fast 
rules for such arrangements. 


However shrubs may be used, noth- 
ing is quite so charming as a bit of 
surprise, an element of adventure in 
the garden. 


The fragrance of shrubs is not over- 
looked. The author points out that 
Lilaes, Syringas, Hawthorns, Sweet 
Brier Roses and the Sweet Shrub lend 
the magic of their perfume to the 
garden. She speaks particularly of 
Philadelphus virginal as a desirable 
Mock Orange. 


Miss Rehmann is warm in her 
praises of Polyantha Roses, and dis- 
cusses them at length in her chapter 
on Rose gardens. She likes particu- 
larly Marie Pavie, Mignonette, Leonie 
Lamesch, and Perle d’Or. The poly- 
anthas are found excellent for border- 
ing beds of taller Roses. They flower 
all summer, and their miniature blos- 
soms are delightful. 


In dealing with climbing and pillar 
Roses, Miss Rehmann suggests that 
they be mingled with other vines, 
such as the ornamental Grape and the 
Clematis, the Akebia and the Actini- 
dia, the foliage of which makes a 
background for the Rose clusters. 


It would be easy to go much fur- 
ther in diseussing this delightful 
book, mentioning the chapters on an- 
nuals, Chrysanthemums, autumn 
flowers and the like, but space for- 
bids. A word should be said, though, 
about the illustrations, which are nu- 
merous and widely diversified. They 
were made in the best gardens of the 
country, by the author’s sister, An- 
toinette Perrett, and add much to the 
value of the volume. 
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HILLCREST GARDEN LECTURES 


The following lectures will be given 
at Hillerest Gardens, Wellesley Street, 
Weston, Mass., Wednesday after- 
noons at 3.30, and will be open to 
readers of ‘‘Horticulture’’ without 
charge except as noted: 


June 30. ‘‘The Care of Annuals,’’ by Prof. 
Clark L. Thayer, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst. 


July 7. ‘‘Pictures of English Gardens,’’ by 
Mr. Charles W. Eliot, Jr., landscape gardener. 
On this occasion the hall will be reserved for 
the Garden Clubs of Cohasset, Hingham and 
Scituate. 


July 14. ‘‘Exploring the Amazon River,’’ 
by Mr. Weld Arnold of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. 


July 21. ‘‘Forestry in Work and Play,’’ 
by Mr. Wayne C. Holsworth, editor of the 
Department of Horticulture in Parks and 
Recreation Grounds. 

July 28. ‘‘The Evolution of Bird Life,’’ by 
Mr. Horace Taylor, teacher and naturalist. 

August 4. ‘‘Wild Flowers and Birds of New 
England,’’ by Mrs. Harriet Upham Goode, of 
Birdacres, Sharon, Mass. 

August 11. ‘‘Toads in Our Gardens,’’ by 
Miss Hilda E. Karns, the Children’s Museum 
of Boston. ' 

August 18. ‘‘Qualifications for a Camp 
Counselor,’’ by Mr. Burdette Johnson, a Hill- 
crest boy. 

August 25. ‘‘Whistling of Bird Notes,’’ by 
Mr. Charles Crawford Gorst, who calls the 
birds to him by whistling their notes. 

September 1. ‘‘Questions on Our Native 
Birds,’’ by Miss Inez A. Perry, Sudbury, 
Mass. 

September 6. Labor Day. The boys will 
read their papers, which will be judged by 
the following: 

Mr. George Tilghman, headmaster of the 
Morristown School for Boys, Morristown, N. 
J.; Mr. Henry A. Frost, principal of the 
Cambridge School of Domestic and Landscape 
Architecture; Mrs. Hume, writer of 
articles on Gardens in the Boston ‘‘Evening 
Transcript.’’ 





RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have recently 
been added to the Library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


The book of hardy flowers, by H. H. Thomas. 
1925. (English). : 

The scope of this book is really wider than 
its title indicates, for annuals, herbaceous 
perennials, trees, shrubs and woody vines are 
included. It is a simple descriptive guide to 
cultivation written compactly and interest- 
ingly, and giving among other pieces of in- 
formation the country of origin of each sub- 
ject. Like all Thomas’ books it is wel! illus- 
trated. 

British violets, by E. 8S. Gregory. 1912. 

This monograph, claimed as a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of a disputed 
genus is the product of many years’ study 
of herbarium specimens, and of the living 
plants in the field and in cultivation. 
Catalogue of printed books and pamphlets in 

the library of the Linnean Society of 
London; new ed. 1925. 

This is a carefully made and well printed 
author catalogue. n view of its size (830 
pages) one can appreciate the desire of its 
compilers to keep it within moderate com- 
pass. Yet one cannot but regret the omis- 
sion of subject treatment, for the importance 
of the collection would have made it a valu- 
able bibliographic tool. 

The complete home landscape, by A. J. Jen- 
nings. 1923. ; 

This little book of 178 pages was written as 
a practical aid in the solution of the land- 
scape problems of the small property holder. 
It includes many diagrams of construction 
details in grading, draining, planting and the 
making of paths and walls etc. It closes with 
a wide variety on planting lists for various 
urposes. 

Lycopodinées du Québec, by Frére Marie- 
Victorin. 1925. ‘ 

The author has given a careful botanical 
and bibliographic study, with considerable at- 
tention to the geographic and geologic influ- 
ences affecting his subject. He includes also a 
key to species, varieties and forms, and adds 
in notes much information on the life cycle 
of the Lycopodiums, their ecology, folklore 
and uses. 
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Muck crops, by A. E. Wilkinson. 1916. 

This book on the raising of vegetables on 
re-claimed land does not confine itself to the 
more obvious kinds, but includes such un- 
usual crops as mint. 

Plant physiology, by B. M. Duggar. 1923. 

This book, the first in its field, was planned 
by its author to provide a practical discus- 
sion covering a wide range of material, and 
keeping in view practical applications of its 


findings. 
Practical amateur pectortns, by H. H. 
Thomas. 1922. (English). 


_ The scope of this book is well defined by 
its title, for it teaches by printed word and 
by illustration the everyday practices in- 
volved in all phases of amateur gardening, 

The right use of lime in soil improvement, by 


A. Agee. 1919. 
Mr. Agee has well defined his purpose as 
follows: ‘‘to set down the things we need to 


know in order that we may make and keep 
our land friendly to plant life so far as lime 
me at concerned with such an under- 
taking.’’ 


Round the year in the garden, by H. H. 
Thomas. 1923. (English). 

Even though, being written in England, 

this book does not fit our garden calendar 


it makes most pleasant reading, and contains 

ae eee worth our while. 

ti) er and permanent agriculture, by 
Cc. G. Wopiins. 1910. ‘ 

Though more ambitious than the majority 
of such books in its scientific treatment, this 
one keeps in mind the practical farmer beside 
the actual theory and practice of soil man- 
agement. 

Soil er, by F. H. King. 1916. 
Soils, by C. W. Burkett. 1923. 

The scope and treatment given by these 
two authors to their subjects does not vary 
greatly. King’s unique contribution is a chap- 
ter on agriculture in China, Korea and Japan 
where an highly concentrated agriculture has 
been carried on for centuries. That of Bur- 
kett is his frequent illustrations which really 
help to illuminate his points. 


HELXINE 


Dear Sir: Questions as to the hardi- 
ness of Helxine Soleirolii recently men- 
tioned in Horticulture have come to 
me. It is my experience that this plant 
is not hardy in the vicinity of Boston 
in the open ground without protection. 
In fact, its hardiness is doubtful even 
when protection is given. In the shel- 
tered rock garden in the Auchinclose 
garden at Newport, R. I., it seems per- 
fectly hardy. Here at the Harvard 
Botanical Garden it makes a complete 
mat under the bench in the cool house 
and in the unheated greenhouse where 
the beds freeze solid it gets browned 
in midwinter, but comes back well in 
April and blooms. 

Mentha requienii, the Corsican Mint, 
acts in the same way. Both appear 
hardy so far as freezing is concerned, 
but do not like thawings and the wet 
of winter. 





—Stephen Hamblin. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





COMING EVENTS 


New Orleans, La., July 15.—New Orleans 
Horticultural Society's convention at the City 
Park Casino. 

New York, —~ 12-14.—The Horticultural 
Society of New York's conference on plant 
sterility. 

San Francisco, Cal. Aug. 26-28.— The 
Dahlia Society of California’s show at the 
Palace Hotel. 

Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 12-13.— American 
Gladiolus Society’s Annual Exhibition at Ed- 
gerton Park. 

Seattle, Wash., Sept. 6.—Seattle Rose So- 


ciety’s Annual Convention at the Council 
Chamber. 

Englewood, N. J., Sept. 18.— Englewood 
Dahlia Society’s show in the Englewood 


Armory. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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Garden makers who have _ been 
nursing along sulky evergreen Rhodo- 
dendrons and rejoicing at a few reluc- 
tant blooms, will find greater satis- 
faction, in my opinion, if they turn 
to the Azaleas, which are much more 
tractable, although being equally fond 
of acid soils. 

No plant which I have seen this 
year has impressed me more than 
Azalea mucronulata, which has the 
double merit of being extremely 
early and extremely lovely. A race is 
run each year between this Azalea 
and the one known as dahurica as to 
which shall open first. Usually dahu- 
rica is the winner, although occasion- 
ally mucronulata opens its blossoms 
first, as it did this year. This Azalea, 
which comes from Korea and other 
parts of northern Asia, grows to be 
six feet high and covers itself with 
clusters of rose-colored flowers long 
before the leaves appear. This Azalea 
is exceedingly hardy, having flowered 
freely in the Arnold Arboretum every 
spring for twenty years. Its beauty 
is not confined to the spring, how- 
ever, because its green leaves are at- 
tractive throughout the summer and 


in the fall take on a bright yellow 
hue. 

Another feature of much interest 
about this plant is the fact that the 
leaves when crushed give out a very 
pleasant fragrance. Here is a shrub 
which is not to be found in one gar- 
den among a hundred, even those on 
large and important estates. Yet it is 
one of the finest and most useful 
plants which the Arnold Arboretum 
has introduced. It deserves greater 
attention. 

For that matter, most of the Azaleas 
ought to be planted to a greater ex- 
tent than has been the case in the 
past. They are making a wonderful 
procession of bloom this year, one 
kind erowding another in rapid se- 
quence. The few plants of Schlippen- 
bachii to be seen in gardens have 
been a revelation this season. This 
has the largest flowers of all the 
family. These flowers are tinted with 
pink and very lovely. 

A. poukhanense, from the moun- 
tains of Korea, has lived up to its 
reputation of blooming every year, 
regardless of weather conditions, and 
A. Vaseyi, as seen in the public 
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parks of Boston, has been a dream 
of loveliness. The star-shaped, pure 
pink flowers of Vasey’s Azalea make 
it particularly charming. This is an 
American species, as is nudiflora, the 
wild Honeysuckle, which comes a 
little later; rosea; canescens; and 
ealendulacea, which help to prolong 
the season, with viscosa, the Swamp 
Honeysuckle, as a crowning feature, 
filling the swamps and lowlands with 
its delightful perfume, but blooming 
just as well in gardens. 


Unfortunately the Dogwoods have 
not bloomed as well as garden makers 
had hoped. The buds seem to have 
been frosted somewhat, so that the 
flowers are misshapen or badly 
blotched. This applies to New Eng- 
land, where Cornus florida is an un- 
reliable subject. Farther south, the 
Dogwood blooms have been good. In- 
deed, on Long Island they have sel- 
dom been better. The Redbud (Cercis 
canadensis) is another tree which 
proves disappointing in the north, al- 
though it is the glory of Pennsylvania 
woodlands in the spring. 


This season’s experience with rock 
gardens has been sufficient to make 
many new converts to this type of 
garden making. Nowhere else is it 
possible to have such a wide variety 
of bloom very early in the season. 








ty 
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AZALEA MUCRONULATA, ONE OF THE EARLIEST SPECIES TO BLOOM IN THE SPRING 
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(he number of available rock garden 
ants is so large that the amateur 
s able to enjoy a succession of novel- 
ies each season. I have found the 
lwarf Irises particularly satisfactory. 
‘here is a choice list of Irises which 
vill bloom in May, and which have 
rood sized flowers, although produc- 
ng them on short stems. No flowers 
vive greater charm to the rockery, 
They are easy to grow, and are to be 
recommended to garden makers who 
ire developing a rock garden. 

There are other ways, though, of 
using the dwarf Irises. In some gar- 
dens they have been found growing 
very happily in connection with Daf- 
fodils. Iris pumila seems to be used 
more than other kinds, but other va- 
rieties are available. 

Potentilla tridentata is another 
rock plant which is not very well 
known, but looks very well with its 
evergreen foliage and dainty flowers. 
So does Linaria alpina, which is 
readily grown from seed, and not 
diffieult to handle. 





There is a growing tendency in this 
country, apparently, to adopt the 
English custom of using under covers, 
so that in several gardens this year 
the ground under early bulbs has 
been found earpeted with Pansies or 
English Daisies or the wild Violets. 

A good dwarf plant which I have 
seen used acceptably this spring and 
which, it seems to me, ought to be 
much more widely known, is Polemo- 
nium reptans. From the name one 
would expect this to be a creeping 
plant, but on the contrary it is an up- 
right grower, although it seldom gets 
more than ten or twelve inches high. 
Its habit is different from that of the 
other and more common Polemonium 
known as Jacob’s Ladder, and the 
blue flowers are larger. This plant, 
like P. Richardsonii, is worthy of 
much more attention from garden 
makers than it seems to be receiving. 
The first named blooms in May and 
the second some weeks later. 





Where used as an edging plant, the 
early Phlox divaricata has been very 
lovely. This is a much more delicate 
Phlox than the more common species 
which come later. The blue flowers 
combine well with other blooms, and 
have a sweet perfume. The variety 
Laphami, deep lilae in color, is even 
finer. It, too, blooms in May, although 
it may last over into June. This is one 
of the choicest of the early garden 
perennials, and no one who grows it 
will be disappointed. It comes as a re- 
lief from the yellow flowers of spring, 
like the Doronicum and the Trollius, 
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although these perennials are by no 
means to be despised, and are excel- 
lent for cutting. 





FERTILIZING SHRUBS 


Kindly give me a little advice about fer- 
tilizing shrub borders. The shrubs are grow- 
ing well, but the land is not very rich and 
doubtless some feeding will be required 


Your question is answered suc- 
cinctly by Professor Frank A. Waugh, 
in a bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, in which he says: 
‘‘The best growth on shrubbery beds 
and bordexs cannot be expected unless 
the beds are kept spaded up, and are 
given a certain amount of tillage and 
fertilizer. The common practice of 
spading out a small ring, about as big 
as a doughnut, around each shrub is 
a poor substitute for genuine tillage. 
In the way of fertilization nothing is 
better than a liberal dressing of barn 
manure put on in the fall and spaded 
in in the spring. For mineral fertilizers, 
wood ashes from the fireplace are val- 
uable. If commercial fertilizers have 
to be bought in small quantities, it 
will be best to purchase the highest 
grade mixtures, either potato or grass 
formulas, and apply these as liberally 
as one’s conscience and pocketbook 
will permit.’’ 





OYSTER SHELL SCALE 


Not a few garden makers would 
probably be surprised if they inves- 
tigated the lower branches of their 
Lilaes, because in gardens every- 
where the oyster shell seale fastens 
itself on these shrubs long before it 
is discovered. This pest, which gets 
its name from its shape, is minute, 
but its presence is readily revealed 
when a branch becomes encrusted 
with it. 

The seale attacks Hawthorns, and 
the different forms of Euonymus, as 
well as apple, pear and walnut trees, 
but the Lilae is particularly suscepti- 
ble, branches on which the scale ecol- 
lects gradually dying. 

An annual investigation of the 
plants will often enable the owner to 
keep the seale in check by cutting 
out infested shoots, burning them 
as a matter of course. 

It may be, though, that the scale 
has spread to such an extent that 
such measures are useless. In that 
event, it becomes necessary to spray, 
and June is the best time for this 
work, because it is then that the scale 
breeds, has soft bodies, and is most 
easily destroyed by contact. 

Good results are reported from 
spraying with miscible oils in winter, 
but June treatment is more reliable. 
A prepared spray compound may be 
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used, but whale oil soap emulsion is 
effective. It is readily made by mixing 
a half pound of whale oil soap in a 
gallon of water, doing this over a fire. 
Two gallons of kerosene should be 
added after the emulsion has been re- 
moved from the fire. The ingredients 
must be thoroughly mixed. The pre- 
paration is readily mulsified by run- 
ning it through a hand spray pump. 
The mixture is too concentrated for 
use until diluted. Ten to fifteen parts 
of cold water should be added to one 
part of the mixture before the spray 
pumps are filled. 

The exact time to put on the spray 
ean be determined by watching the 
plants, for the larva move around 
when first hatched. That is the time 
to kill them. Later they become fixed 
in one place and develop hard seales. 
It will be understood, of course, that 
the insects must be hit with the spray 
so that they will be smothered. 





THE CLIMBING ROSE, BIRDIE 
BLYE 


The search for hardy everblooming 
climbing Roses has not as yet been 
successfully completed. The famed 
Lambertiana ramblers, as Trier, and 
its relatives, give some summer bloom, 
but the flowers are small and clus- 
tered the effect is like that of the 
climbing forms of the Dwarf Polyan- 
thas, as the Climbing Orleans Rose. 
The elimbing hybrid teas will not real- 
ly thrive in New England winters, yet 
they are the ideal everblooming elimb- 
ers. 

The first real break toward a hardy 
everbloomer is the Van Fleet hybrid 
Birdie Blye (introduced 1904). This 
is one of his oldest of hybrids, but 
never has had the publicity given 
Mary Wallace or Silver Moon. Its 
parentage is given as Helene (a seed- 
ling of Crimson Rambler) X Bon Si- 
léne, a tea. Thus it is of the same 
group as Paul’s Scarlet Climber and 
Tausendschon, a large-flowered hybrid 
Multiflora. Like them it is not a ram- 
pant grower, and it is perfectly hardy 
without protection at Boston. The 
flowers are of good size, a satin rose 
in color, much darker than the Tau- 
sendschon, but with the intensity of 
the old China Rose.Hermosa. These 
facts alone would make it a notable 
Rose, but in addition it blooms heavily 
in June and July and very freely 
throughout the summer until the buds 
are frozen in November. This year a 
definite count will be taken of its 
bloom. 

One or two nurseries offer it, stat- 
ing that it is.a summer bloomer, but 
it is little seen and few Rose lovers 
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Clearance Sale 
to be continued— 


We have many varieties of 
Tris and Peonies remaining 
but not many plants of any 
one variety. We must sur- 
render possession of prop- 
erty next fall and must dis- 
pose of all stock before 
close of the season. Prices 
are quoted with that end in 
view. 

This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to purchase high 
grade stock at exception- 
ally low prices. 

Lists of varieties unsold, 
with prices, will be sent on 
request. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
Haverford, Pa. 








Fruit & Ornamentals, 
ES, EVERGREENS, ETO. 
ShrubsLow3sT PEIOES AV 


Free Practical Individual Blue-Print Plans 
without obligation. To suit your particu- 
lar grounds, whether it be the small 
bungalow or large estate. Osan be com- 
leted over several seasons. Oatalogue 
ree. Containing Sketch-Blank. Fill it out 
and we will prepare a plan. 

We pay all transportation charges anywhere 
J. OTTO & SON NURSERY CO. 
2142 Nichols St., Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 








F Measioer Henry Correvon's 
SEEDS OF ALPINE PLANTS 


25 packets $3.75 
Collections of < 30 packets 4.50 
50 packets 7.50 
A few varieties are sold in separate 
packets at 20 cents each 


Write to Lowthorpe School, Groton, Mass. 











SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 


for Women 

Courses include Flower Growing, Landscape 
Design, Fruit Growing. Poultry, Bees, etc. 
Two year Diploma Course begins Sept. 14th. 
Splendid opportunities open to graduates. 
Short Summer Course Aug. 2nd to 28th. 
Address MISS LOUISE CARTER, Director 

Box AJ, Ambler, Penna. 

18 miles from Philadelphia 
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seem to know of it. It is a start in the 
right direction, and seedlings or fur- 
ther crosses should give hardy ever- 
bloomers. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin 
Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





THE LION’S TAIL 


Leonotis is the name of a small ge- 
nus of annuals and greenhouse ever- 
green shrubs. Of the latter, the best 
species is Leonotis leonurus, common- 
ly known as ‘‘Lion’s Tail.’’ It is a 
native of South Africa, producing 
dense axillary whorls of orange red 
flowers. Leonotis leonurus is easily 
propagated by cuttings in early 
spring and potted on as required. 
The young plants should be cut back 
two or three times during the sum- 
mer, for otherwise they will grow 
into straggling bushes. A good rough 
sandy loam is required at each pot- 
ting. With plenty of air and a liberal 
supply of water, the plants will rare- 
ly fail to grow and flower freely dur- 
ing the late Winter or early Spring 
months. A temperature of fifty-five 
to sixty degrees from November to 
March is necessary to produce abun- 
dant flowers. There is a good speci- 
men in flower at the Botanie Gardens 
at the present time. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





FREAK COLORING IN THE IRIS 


Dear Sir.—In Horticulture for Feb. 
15 I find a reference to an item of 
mine published some time ago. Refer- 
ring to it, I wish to say that gray-blue 
is the normal color of Iris florentina, 
and not a freak color. My explanation 
ofthe freak flower, half blue and half 
white, is that the blue separated out 
from the white, going to one side of 
the flower, leaving the other half 
white. 

I do not think any freak of color 
could take place in an Iris that would 
give any colors not already existent 





IRIS TIME 
at Hillside 


ae 


Estes Street 
Amesbury 


Massachusetts 





jf es the month of June over five thousand of 


the new and rare Iris will be in bloom in our Gardens. 


To those who are familiar with the older varieties 
only, these new Iris will come as a revelation. 


It would give us great pleasure to have you visit 
Hillside during Iris Time. 


We also have on view a rather interesting collection 
of Early American Furniture. 


| 
| 





HILLSIDE GARDENS 
Charles N. Dennett 
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in the flowers of the variety. A sep- 
aration or changed blending, if it oe- 
curred, might give a new color effect, 
but the total of colors in the freak 
flower would probably be the same as 
the total of the colors of a normal 
flower. Irises do not often act in this 
way. Dahlias I think are considerably 
given to it. 

Tulips whose color is a blend often 
split the colors up into the simple 
constituents, but the colors in a 
striped tulip, if blended, would give 
the same color as the normal one ror 
the variety. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 





VIOLA MAUVE QUEEN 


Is there a mauve colored Viola which can 
be obtained in the form of starteu piauts : 


The best Viola in this color is the 
one called Mauye Queen. It is an at- 
tractive variety, but should be grown 
in clumps or as a low thick edging to 
look well. It is catalogued by several 
nurserymen. 





ROSEFIELD’S SUPERB 
PEONIES 


Over 150 choicest varieties 
Catalog free 


ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Valley Junction P. O. Des Moines, Iowa 














Michell’s 


LawnGrass 
Seeds 
Phila. 


Catalog. 








| /mprove Your Soil- 


For Lawns, Gardens, Trees 
and Shrubbery 


The soil requirements of plants differ 
greatly. We have studied this question 
earefully. Write us about your soil prob- 
lem! we’ll give you the benefit of our 


experience. 
HYPER-HUMUS 
ODORLESS—WEEDLESS 
1 100-lb. Bags $1.50 4100-lb. Bags $5.00 
1 Tonin Bags 20.00 AllpricesF.O.B. Plant 


If you grow Rhododendrons, we can 
help you succeed. Write for our booklet 
‘*Soil Improvement’’ which gives full 
directions for using Hyper-Humus. Infor- 
mation on the successful growing of Rho- 
dodendrons will be sent you upon request. 
RHODO-GRO will do the trick—get your 
copy. 


Hyper-Humus Company 


Dept. 14, Newton, New Jersey 


HAyper-FAlumus 


"Ruts the Top in Top Soil” 
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Why This is The Most Built 
Of Our Glass Gardens 


E suspect the main reason is be- 
cause it is just a good practical, 
workable size that best meets most 
people’s needs. 
The glass portion is 18 feet wide and 50 
feet long. That means you have two sep- 
arate garden plots, having different tem- 
peratures for growing practically anything 
from dandelions and daisies, to off-season 
roses and orchids. 
Each compartment has three handy height 
benches and two ample width walks. 
The eaves have graceful curve and the 
whole house is most attractive. 
It is also surprisingly light and sun- 
flooded. This is because of Lord & Burn- 
ham’s way of building with a steel frame. 





The workroom is fully equipped with pot- 
ting bench, seed lockers and the like. 

In the cellar is a Burnham Boiler, de- 
signed especially for greenhouse efficiency. 
No other wood but the best of choice 
greenhouse cypress is used. 

In fact, everything about the house be- 
speaks of the most lasting of materials 
and best of workmanship. 

Here then is an investment that will yield 
you a lifetime of pleasurement and satis- 
faction. 

For further particulars send for our 
printed matter, or better yet, write to have 
one of our representatives call and talk it 
over with you. 


pak 
FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 
7 oh 


EASTERN FACTORY 
Irvington, N. Y. 
IRVINGTON New YORK 
New York 30 East 42nd St. 
CHICAGO DENVER 
Cont. Bk. Bldg. 
GREENSBORO 
North Oarolina 


BUFFALO 


WESTERN FAOTORY 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


PHILADELPHIA Boston 
Land Title Bldg. 
1247 So. Emerson St. 


Jackson Bldg. 


CANADIAN FACTORY 
St. Oatharines, Ont. 
OLEVELAND 
1304 Ulmer Bldg. 
Sr. Louis 
704 E. Oarrie Ave. 
St. OATHARINES 
Ontario, Canada 


Little Bldg. 
Kansas Orry 
Commerce Bldg. 
MONTREAL 

124 Stanley St. 
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Cliptwood 
Porch 
Shade 

“The World’s 

Standard” 





Make your porch or veranda a 
shady spot all through the day. 
Cliptwood Porch Shades are dur- 
able. Scientific design with exclu- 
sive patented features make these 
shades a worth while investment 
for your kome. Painted color-fast 
in green or brown. Built to last 
for years. Easily hung. Perfect 
in operation. 

Complete information upon request 
SHREDWOOD CURTAIN CO. 
20 Oread St., Worcester, Mass. 








| Be our District Agent placing 
March Rain Makers 


Salesmen, landscapers, florists and 


gardeners 


| ; : 
| Write for our attractive full or part 


time proposition 


| Cc. O. WILSON 


Eastern Agent 
| 3114 Exchange St. Portland, Me. 


| 








PLANTING PRUNING SPRAYING 


R. D. LOWDEN 
Tree and Shrub Specialist 
Boston and Manchester 
Formerly Foreman Arnold Arboretum 
7 Mendelssohn St., Roslindale, Mass. 
Telephone: Parkway 2254-M 








NEW ENGLAND 


UALITY STOCK—FRESH puo 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
for Year 




















Specimen Trees and Young Stock 
of Japan Roseflowering and Weeping 
Cherries 


Flowering Orab in very large assortment 
of kinds and sizes 
Azaleas — Dwarf Boxwood 
Oomplete 


Catalogue on Bequest 
A.B. WO RT ‘‘The Garden Nurseries’’ 


232 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 
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THE CABBAGE WORM 


The common cabbage worm, the 
most destructive insect enemy of cab- 
bage and related crops, is best con- 
trolled by spraying with lead arse- 
nate or calcium arsenate, according 
to a bulletin which the United States 
Department of Agriculture has just 
issued. This pest is a velvety green 
caterpillar about one and a quarter 
inches in length, and is the larva of a 
white butterfly. The worm would cause 
much heavier losses, but for a number 
of natural enemies, among the most 
important being certain wasp-like 
parasites or four-winged flies, the im- 
mature forms of which feed within 
the body of the caterpillar. 

Early in the season the worm at- 
tacks the cabbage, riddling the outer 
leaves as they form, frequently feed- 
ing within the immature heads, which 
are rendered unfit for food. Some- 
times it cuts out the ‘‘bud’’ from the 
young plant, thus preventing develop- 
ment of the head. Arsenic poisons 
may be applied in dust form rather 
than as a spray by mixing the powder 
with hydrated or air-slaked lime, 
land plaster, dusting sulphur or cheap, 
light, finely pulverized material which 
will adhere to the cabbage leaves. Al- 
though dusts are more easily and 
quickly applied than sprays, they do 
not always distribute the poison as 
evenly, and, unless the dusting is 
done when the plants are wet, they do 
not stick as well. 





CORN AND CROWS 


Crows are very common in some 
sections this year, and are likely to do 
much damage by pulling up corn. 
Probably the best way to keep them 
out of the corn patch is to treat the 
seed corn with coal tar. The corn 
should be placed in a pail or tub and 
covered with warm water at about 
100 degrees Fahrenheit. When it has 
been well warmed through, the water 
should be drained off and the tar 
stirred through the corn until each 
kernel is covered with a thin film. 
Some people like to add a little lime 
as the seed is a little easier to handle. 





NEW CATALOGUES 


Stuart Low Co. (Bush Hill Park, Middlesex, 
Eng.) ‘‘New Cyclamen and Other 

Standard Varieties.’’ 

The list is not long, but it includes several 
new introductions, two of them fragrant. 
Van Bourgondien Bros. a, L. 1.) 

**Spring and Golden Daffo " 

This firm, which has been raising Daffo- 
dils succéssfully on Long Island for several 
years, is now specializing in this one class of 


bulbs. It offers 150 distinct and named 
varieties. 
Wohlert, A. E. (Narberth, Pa.). ‘‘Flowering 


trees of the Orient.’’ 
A descriptive catalogue and price list inter- 
esting for its inclusiveness. 
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THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for pom, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 
For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 
For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY- ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Ce. 
Madison, N. J. 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NUBSERY OO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree Mass. 








STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 


The 

WEST GROVE 

CONARD-PYLE 
COMPANY LX] PENNA. 


Rosert Py re, President 

















DREER’S. 


Midsummer 
Catalogue 


will help you get the best results 
with Vegetables and Flowers. 
It contains a complete list of | 
Seasonable Seeds, as well as win- | 
ter and spring flowering Bulbs, 
and tells you when to plant 
them. Order your Bulbs now, 
to be sure of them for fall. 
Write for free copy, and please | 
mention “Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1305 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOUR CHOICE PAEONIA FLOWERS 


Keep them out of the dirt by using these practical supports 
‘*Adjusto.’’ Simple and sensible; 4 


ft. wooden stake, on which the 12 
in. wire ring can be placed at any 
height. Each 35c.; doz. $3.50. 
Model Extension. 36 in. high. 14 in. 
diameter. Made of heavy galvanized 
wire. Use them also in your vege- 
table garden. Easily knocked down 
for winter storage. Each 40c.; doz. 
$4.00. 

Wood and Wire. Three turned hard- 
wood uprights and two wire hoops. 
Collapsible. 32 in. high, 18 in. diam- 
eter. Each 35c.; doz. $3.60. 

Tomato supports should be shipped 
| by express. 


Short Eureka Weeder 
Long Handle Eureka 


IT’S A PLEASURE TO RECOMMEND 
The use of Eureka Weeders 
Light, strong, durable. Imitate the human fingers. 
Short Handle. 3 steel fingers, 64 in. long, 6 in handle, 70c. 
postpaid. | 
Long Handle Eureka. Fingers same as above, 4 ft. handle, bent 
head. Absolutely unequalled. 85c. postpaid. 


Plenty of other good tools listed in our free 160 page catalog. 
Use ’’Black Leaf 40’’ for Alph‘s, green or black. oz. 365c., 
dilutes to 6 gals. 4 lb. $1.25, 2 lbs. $3.50, 10 Ibs. $13.50, al 


by express. 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store’ 
12-13 Fancuil Hall Square Boston, Massachusetts 


‘*Adjusto’’ 


Ye 
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Whur Bucs LEAVE HomeE 
Sure Death to All Insects and Bugs 


Recognized as the best insecticide for your flowers, 
shrubs, evergreens, vegetables, etc. For years it has 
been used by the most exacting florists and estate superin- 
tendents. Absolutely harmless and clean, both for indoor 


plants as well as outdoor gardens. 
Recommended by the officers of the Garden Club of America 


FREE Write for a copy of Wilsons Spray 














Calendar (gives you correct month in 


which to spray your different plants). 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 


Don't hoe . . . . just sprinkle with Wilson's Weed-Killer. One 
application a season is sufficient to kill all the weeds in your 


: walks, gutters, etc. 
Way Bucs In writing, mention your dealer. 

































Dept. E 
Springfield 





Trade Mark New Jersey 























NEW AND RARE PLANTS 














Berberis Vernez in Autumn 


BERBERIS VERNZ is perhaps the handsomest of all Bar- 
berries. It has densely arranged arching branches covered 
with bright yellow flowers during Summer, followed in Autumn 
by ornamental salmon-red fruits. Price $2.50 each. 


Many other new and Rare Plants offered in our 1926 Garden 
Annual, now ready. A copy mailed upon request. 

















R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 





PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 
we will gladly send it on application.) 


ee bed Rowds sesede des Verret re. 
BO cA Nveeshicnses beelae 604 icocbeunsase 
City or Town ....... iiwkbesaes Jodassédnan 
DN cake ddindet os bbe dekees ce i ceeocesegee 

Amount Enclosed ............. eee 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


| ; BOSTON, MASS. 
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with any money. 





IRIS AND PEONIES 


“No man has a right to leave the world as he found it. 
thing to it; either he must make it better, happier, or he must make the face 
of the earth more beautiful or fairer to look at.” 

You are invited to come and see my Iris and Peonies in bloom. Everybody 
welcome. Your pleasure is my reward, so you will not be expected to part 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


From Horticultural Hall, take Huntington Ave., and keep straight ahead to Cedar St. 


He must add some- 





DELPHINIUMS 


Highly selected. New forms, new col- 
ors from originator direct—San Rafael, 
California. 734 Eastern cities have 
them. 1143 new gardens try them this 


"VANDERBILT HYBRIDS 


NEWELL F. VANDERBILT 
San Rafael, Calif. 





















Special Catalog on 
Cottage Gardens 
Peonies 


and Imported 


Holland 
Bulbs 


is now ready, and a copy 
will be sent free upon 
request. 


Gott 
e@ 
Sostets 


Lansing, Michigan 














Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 


























Novelties in Gladiolus of 
Austin Origination 


ae Zang—Massive Blooms of lovely 

color. 

Gold Eagle—New, early, deep yellow. 

Veiled Brilliance—Immense size. Exquis- 
ite color. 

These and many others described and 
priced in our New List. 

Write quickly and plainly for yours. 

AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom Street, Ravenna, Ohio 

















| Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 


SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 

















10 HARDY ASTERS $2.00 


We will ship 10 Hardy Aster plants, dif- 
ferent varieties and labeled, to any address 
east of the Mississippi for $2.00, prepaid, 
and include a copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE free. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H West Point, Pa. 














STRIPED BEETLES 


Striped beetles may be kept away 
from the cucumber and melon plants 
by dusting with tobacco dust as 
soon as the leaves appear. Prompt 
action is necessary, however, as the 
beetles work rapidly. Another plan is 
to pour a little tobacco water around 
each plant, thus killing the larvae in 
the soil. Larger plants may be saved 
from the attacks by covering them 
with light frames to which mosquito 
netting has been tacked. Tobaceo dust 
will also keep cabbage maggots away 
when worked into the ground around 
the plants when they are set out and 
once a week for three weeks there- 
after. 





GOLDEN ACRE CABBAGE 


The new cabbage called Golden 
Acre is especially desirable for small 
gardens because it matures quickly 
and because the heads grow so 
tightly that the plants can be’ placed 
close together in the rows. This new 
cabbage is the earliest of the round 
headed kinds, maturing at least 
seven days ahead of Jersey Wake- 
field, which has always been looked 
upon as the earliest of all. The heads 
of Golden Acre are firm and solid and 
lack the heavy midrib which makes 
some kinds of cabbage objectionable. 
When well grown each head weighs 
about four pounds. Seeds may still 
be sown. 





SETTING OF FRUIT 


The chief reason why blossoms fail 
to set fruit is unfavorable weather at 
blossoming time, according to the hor- 
ticulturist at the State Experiment 
Station at Geneva. Rain accompanied 
with a cold wind just as the blossoms 
open causes the loss of more fruit 
than any other adverse condition. 
Speculation on fruit prospects for the 
year is a popular sport at this season, 
but many fruit growers know to their 
sorrow that a heavy bloom does not 
always mean a heavy set of fruit. 

Unfavorable weather during blos- 
soming may upset expectations by in- 
terfering with proper pollination. 





DAHLIAS 
Princess Pat ...... $1.00 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner 1.50 5 () () 
Sequoia Gigantea ... 1.00 $J- 
Paul Michael ...... 1.00 
Catalogue Sent on Request 


Ben. Wilson ....... .50 

Mr. Wm. CO. McKinley 3.50 
MONTROSE DAHLIA G. ENS 

Wakefield, Mass. 








GLADIOLUS 
Try TIFFANY 
The very best Commercial White 
50 cents each $5.00 per dozen 
Write for price on planting stock 
Catalog of 100 varieties of 
my own originations free 
Cc. W. BROWN 
Box 8343 Ashland, Mass. 








GLADIOLUS 


THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


Offer choice Bulbs, sound and clean at 
low prices. 


We have the standards and the new. 
Send for our new list 


































Private Garden Stock 
The development of the 
Iris in the private gar- 
dens of H. 8. Jackson, 
has reached an amazing degree 
of excellence. We are offering 
his surplus _ stock. Get our 
catalog. We send it free. 


Iris Fields 129 Lutz Ave. W. Lafayette, Indiana 


















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms 


Massachusetts 











Stately, Bearded Irises 


Write for our Iris catalog, listing 
200 named varieties, including the 
best of the American and European 
productions, and all of the famous 
William Mohr seedlings. Mailed 
free on request. 


Iris colors include: blue, lavender, 
rose, yellow, bronzes, and many 
exquisite blends. 

CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
809 Oreston Road, Berkeley, Oalifornia 
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